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Sonship in Some Early Jewish Christian Traditions 1 

F. Stanley Jones 

Modem discussions of Jewish Christianity are inhibited, to an unusual degree, by 
terminological issues. In short, what “Jewish Christianity signifies is not the same for 
everyone. When it comes to Christology, there is also a widespread presumption about 
Jewish Christianity, namely, that the Jewish Christians had a distinctive Christology. 
Given this situation, these issues must first be addressed, at least in summary fashion, 
before approaching the topic of sonship in early Jewish Christian traditions. 

In 1958, Jean Danidou enunciated an influential ideological definition of “Jewish 
Christianity” as “the expression of Christianity in the thought-forms of Later Judaism,’ and 
he postulated that “there was a first form of Christian theology expressed in Jewish- 
Semitic terms” 2 3 Danielou’s book then systematically presents this theology, including two 
chapters on Christology. 

Danielou’s construction has proven attractive but has generally been rejected in the 
critical discussion of Jewish Christianity as an artificial construction with no 
correspondence to a historically known type of Christianity. This definition continues to 
retain, however, a surprising vitality in the literature. 

Alternatively, a straightforward ethnological definition of Jewish Christianity (bom 
Jews who are Christians) exercises similar power. This definition encounters difficulties, 
however, at the latest once the first generation has been passed. Are children of Jewish 
Christians still to be considered “born Jews”? 4 


' This was an assigned paper, part of a multi year research project in Madrid devoted to the concept of “sonship" in 
antiquity, ancient Judaism, and ancient Christianity that was sparked by a remark from A Orbe. A Spanish version of the 
paper can be found at “La filiacidn en algunas tradicioncs judeocristianas primitivas," in Filiation: Culturapagana, religion dc 
Israd,origcncsdd cnsficmismo, vol. 2: Actas dclas Illy IVJornadasdc Estudio “LafiliationcnlosiniciosdclareflexioneristianaT ed Juan 
Jos£ Ay<in Calvo, Patricio de Navascu£s Bcnlloch, and Manuel Aroztegui Esnaola, C.olecci6n cstructuras y procesos, Serie 
religi6n (Madrid: T rotta, 2007), 283-303. 

2 A History of Early Christian Doctrine before the Council of Nicaca , vol. 1, The Theology of Jewish Christianity, truns John A Baker (London: 
Darton, Longman &Todd; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1964), 10 (originally in italics). 

> This criticism is summarized, with reference to other scholars, in Marcel Simon, “Reflexions sur le judeo christianisme, in 
Christianity Judaism and Other Greco Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. Jacob Neusner, part 2: Early Christianity, 5376, 
Studies in Judaism in Lite Antiquity 23.2 (Leiden: Brill, 1975), esp. 65 66. For an early statement of the most essential critique, see 
particularly Robert Murray, “Recent Studies in Early Symbolic Theology," Hcythrop Journal 6 (1965) 412 433, p 420. and Georg 
Strecker, “On the Problem of Jewish Christianity," appendix 1 in Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, by Walter Bauer, 241 85, 
truns. a team from the Philadelphia Seminar on Christian Origins, ed. Robert A. Kraft and Gerhard Krodel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1971), 243 n. 5 (German original, p. 247 n. 1). 

3 Oskar Skarsaune, “Jewish Believers in Jesus in Antiquity: Some Lessons from a History Project," Mishfean 42 (2005): 45-56, p. 46. 

does not address this issue 
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Again, attempts to reinstate the ancient categories of “Nazoraeans” or “Ebionites 
similarly fail through their systematic unhistorical postulation of uniform self- 
designations, whereas the broad Quid variety of self-designations among early Christians is 
one of the most assured results of historical scholarship * * * * * 6 Such attempts also oftentimes 
revive the scientificaUy obsolete distinction between orthodox and unorthodox (heretical) 
Jewish Christians. 

The critical discussion has shown that a usable scholarly definition of Jewish 
Christianity, in contrast, focuses on specific sociological groups in antiquity that are 
identifiable by praxis (Sabbath, calendar, circumcision, sexual purity, prayer-direction) m 
connection with Christian beliefs (Christology) and a genetic relationship to the earliest 
ethnicaUy Jewish Christians. Such a definition accords with the distinctive social reality of 
ancient Jewish Christians as refiected in the ancient texts and is able largely to exclude 
“judaizing" movements among Gentile Christians that have periodically arisen. 

In sum, a dynamic or complex definition of Jewish Christianity seems to be required. 
Primitive Jewish Christianity is a complex phenomenon that initiaUy incorporates the 
entirety of the movement that would later be known as Christianity. This stage may be 
called “earliest Jewish Christianity,” and it is the same as “earliest Christianity.” Earliest 
Jewish Christianity consisted of a body of Jews 7 who venerated Jesus, and it contained an 
indeterminate variety of views on all nature of doctrinal and social issues. 

To be distinguished from earliest Jewish Christianity is what may be termed early 
Jewish Christianity," which is one development out of earliest Christianity. The 
characteristics of early Jewish Christianity are (1) confession of Christ, (2) traditional 
Jewish observance (particularly, one or more of the following: [a] Sabbath, [b] laws on 


’Ee Rav A Pritz Nozarcne Jewish CJinsrianiiy from the End of the New Testament Period until Us Disappearance in the Fourth Century, Studia 

PostBibfica 57 (Jerusalem: The Magnes Press. The Hebrew University; Leiden Brill, 1988); Sakari Hakkinen, Koyhat keretnlmset: 

Elnomr ktrWtoisien rdistcissa, Suomalaisen Ttologisen Kirjallisuusscuran Julkaisuja 225 (Helsinki: Suomalarnen Teolcrginen 

KirjaUisuusscura, 1999); idem, "The Ebionites: How the Heirs of the Earliest Christianity Became Heretics," TheFourth R 18 5 

(September October 2005): 5T0,18 Of continuing influence is the introductory analysis in A. F. J Klijn and G.J. Reinink, Pafnstic 
Evidence for Javish-Chrisnari Sews, Supplements to NovumTestamentum 36 (leiden: Brill, 1973). ... , 

6 See for example, the extensive review of names for early Christians in Adolf von Hamack, Die Mission and Ausbralting da 
dinsrcnrums in doi ersren drei Jahibmdcncn, 4th improved and expanded ed (Leipzig: J. C. Hinnchs, 1924), 410 56, or H Karpp, 
-christennamen," in vol. 2of RcdlcahmfurAmkcund dimtonum,cd Theodor Mauser, 1114 58 (Stuttgart: Anton Hicrsemann, 1954) 

7 The question of who is a Jew? has been productively problematicizcd in recent times Sec, eg., Shaye J D Cohen, The Beginnings.)/ 
Jewishness: Boundaries, Varieties, Uncertainties, Hellenistic Culture and Society 51 (Berkeley: University of California, 1999) This 
question is, of course, of great significance for the definition of Jewish Christianity 
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sexual purity, [c] circumcision, [d] attendance at a synagogue, [e] calendar, [f] prayer 
toward Jerusalem), and (3) a direct genetic relationship to earliest Jewish Christianity. 8 

Though "primitive Jewish Christianity" has proven somewhat difficult to define, one 
key to the study of ancient Jewish Christianity is certainly found in the sociologically 
identifiable groups that fall under my term “early Jewish Christianity " Thus, this paper 
will proceed from these groups and will then look backwards into “earliest Jewish 
Christianity” rather than attempting a strictly diachronic approach that starts with the 
earliest material and moves forward 9 

The second preliminary question mentioned above may now be addressed: Did the 
Jewish Christians have a distinctive Christology? It has already been stated that J. Danielou 
presented two chapters that explicated this distinctive Jewish Christian Christology. 
There is also a book entitled The Christology of Early Jewish Christianity that essentially follows 
Danidou’s definition of the subject. Both Danielou’s presentation and this last book by R. 
Longenecker, however, suffer from the vagaries of their definition of Jewish Christianity 
that were discussed above: 10 they are describing an abstraction with no known 
correspondent in historical reality. 

But even more historically oriented scholars such as Wilhelm Bousset have postulated 
that there was a distinctive Christology of the Palestinian primitive community (for 
Bousset, a MessialvSomoTMan Christology). 11 H. J. Schoeps also postulated and presented 
the distinctive Christology of the Jewish Christians. He started from the remarks of the 
church fathers that the Jewish Christians thought Jesus was a “human from humans" and 
denied the virgin birth. Schoeps called this “adoptionist Christology." Schoeps then drew 
the line back to the SoruoTMan Christology and examined the conception of Jesus as the 
new Moses. 12 


8 This statement slightly amplifies what I wrote in F Stanley Jones, An Ancient Jewish Christum Source on the History of Christianity: 
Pseudo-Clementine “Recognitions" 127 71, Society of Biblical Literature Texts and Translations 57, Christian Apocrypha Series 2 
(Adanta, GA: Scholars, 1995), 164 n 21. This definition builds on the proposals by Marcel Simon, Vera Israel: A Study of the Relations 
between Christians and Jews in the Roman Empire (135-425), trans. II McKeating, The Littman Library’ of Jewish Civilization (Oxford: 
Oxford University', 1986), 257 58 (French original, 277 79), idem, “Probltmes du judto chnstianisme," in Aspects du juddo- 
christianismc: ColloqucdcStrasbourg23 25a vnl 1964, 1 17, Bibliothtque des centres deludes suptneures specialists: Travaux du centre 
d’ttudes suptrieures specialist d’histoire des religions de Strasbourg (Pans: Presses Umversitaires de France, 1965) Hi, and Georg 
Strecker, “Judenchristentum," in vol. 17 of Thcologische Realcnzyklopadic, ed Gerhard Krause and Gerhard Muller, 510 25 (Berlin 
Walter de Gruyter, 1988), 511. 

9 For a somewhat similar approach, see Strecker, “On the Problem of Jewish Christianity," 244 (German original, p 248). 

10 On the difficulties with Longenecker’s study, see Simon, “Reflexions sur le judto chnstianisme," 67 69 

11 Wilhelm Bousset, Kyrios Christos: A History of the Belief in Christ from the Beginnings of Christianity to Ircnacus, trans. John E. Steely 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1970), 51 56. 

12 1 Ians Joachim Schoeps, ThcologicundGcschichtc dcs Judcnchnstcntums (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1949),71T16. 
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Besides the fact that it is now more broadly known that “adoptionist Christology” was 
alive and well throughout broader swaths of ancient Christianity, what is more pertinent 
to note at this point is that the postulation of a distinctive Jewish Christian Christology 
seems often to assume incorrectly a monolithic (or nearly monolithic) unity for the Jewish 
Christians. Awareness of the diversity of the early Christians has increased considerably 
over the last centuries and has continued to expand during the last decades. Broad 
diversity even among Jewish Christians is thus to be expected. 1 ' 

One distinctive early Jewish Christian movement that promoted traditions about the 
Son of God was focused on a writing known as the Book of Elchasai. 14 The Book of Elchasai was 
apparently written in the year 116T7 CE, during Trajan’s Parthian War, as the following 
excerpt would seem to indicate: 

When three years of the Emperor Trajan are again completed—from the time 
when he subjected some of the (areas) of the Parthian’s authority—when three 
years have been completed, the war will flame up between the angels of impiety of 
the north. All the kingdoms of impiety will be disturbed because of this 
(Hippolytus, Rcfutatio 9.16.4). 

This chronological reference, contained in a direct citation, should be accepted as the 
guideline for the interpretation of another statement in Hippolytus that a new forgiveness 
of sins was proclaimed "in the third year of Trajan” (Rcfutatio 9.13.4). If this phrase was 
originally contained in the Book} 5 then it will have stood in reference to a local era that 
numbered the years from Trajan’s assumption of power in the area (as is explicitly done in 
the citation above). 16 A date of 116 CE for the Book is asserted by Ludwig Koenen. 17 This 
understanding avoids the need to postulate a progressive publication of the Book as flyers 


H Compare the remarks by Strcckcr, “Judenchristentum," 311. 

14 For introductory matter on this writing as well as a reconstruction and translation of the fragments, see the supplement in F. 
Stanley Jones, “The Book of Elchasai in Its Relevance for Manichaean Institutions with a Supplement: The Book of Elchasai 
Reconstructed and Translated," ARAM 16 (2004): 179 215, pp 190 215. 

15 Fenton John Anthony Hort, Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions: A Course of Lectures (London: Macmillan & Co., 
1901), 85, and Eduard Schwartz “Unzeitgema&c Bcobachtungen zu den Clementinen," Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
31 (1932). 15L99, p 195 n 3, assume that this reference was simply extrapolated from the statement in Rcfutatio 9.16 4 This 
perspective is followed by Klijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidence for Jcwish-Christian Sects, 56 n. 1, 60, and Gerard P. Luttikhuizen, The 
Revelation of Elchasai: Investigations into the Evidence for a Mesopotamian Jewish Apocalypse of the Second Century and Its Reception by JudcoChnstian 
Propagandists, Texte und StudienzumantikenJudentum8 (Tubingen: J. C. B Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1985), 63. 

16 For discussion of this local era, see F Stanley Jones, review of The Revelation of Elchasai, by Gerard P Luttikhuizen, Jahrbuchfur 
Antike und Chnstentum 30 (1987) 200 209, pp 207 8, and Luigi Cirillo, “Elchasai e la sua ‘rivelazione,"’ Rivista di Storia e Lrtteratura 
Religiosa 24 (1988): 31T30, p 320. 

17 Ludwig Koenen, “Manichaean Apocalypticism at the Crossroads of Iranian, Egyptian, Jewish and Christian Thought," in 
Codex Manichaicus Colomcnsis: Atti del simposio Internationale (Rendc-Amantca 37 settembre 1984), ed. Luigi Cirillo with Amneris 
Roselli, 285 332, Studi e Ricerche 4 (Cosenza: Marra, 1986), 288; cf. also Luigi Cirillo, “L’antipaolinismo nelle Pseudo 
clementine," Ricerche Storico Bibliche 1.2 (1989): 121-37, p. 133 
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over a period that extends from at least 101 CE to 116 CE. 18 A variant of this view is the 
position that Elchasai made his public appearance in 101 CE but wrote down the book in 
116 CE (so, eg., Hans Waitz), 19 or to ignore the express data in the citation from 
Hippolytus above in order to hold to a date of 100 or 101 CE. 20 

The Book of Elchasai is readily identifiable as early Jewish Christian because it prescribes 
observance of the Sabbath (Hippolytus, Rcfutatio 9.16.3) and instructs that one should pray 
toward Jerusalem, as the following excerpt shows: 

For he [Elchasai] hinders praying toward the east, saying one should not turn in 
this manner but rather should face Jerusalem from all regions; some should turn to 
Jerusalem from the east toward the west, others should turn to it from the west to 
the east, others from the north toward the south and from the south toward the 
north so that from all sides the countenance is facing Jerusalem (Epiphanius, 

Panarion 19.3.5). 

The Christian element in the Book of Elchasai has sometimes been denied, 21 but precisely the 
Christological statements about the Son of God, which will be the focus below, indicate a 
Christian slant from the beginning. 


18 This is the theory of Wilhelm Brandt, Elchasai, an Rcligionsstiftcr und sd»i Wcrk Bat rage zur pdischen, chnstlichcn und allgcmancn 
Rcligionsgcschichtc (Leipzig: J C. Ilinrichs, 1912), 10,14,58, and throughout. 

19 Hans Waitz, “Das Bueh des Elchasai, das heilige Buch der judenchristlichcn Sekte dcr Sobiai," in Hamack-Ehrung: Batragc 
zur Kirchcngcschichtc ihrem Lchrcr Adolf von Hannah zu sdnem sicbzjgstcn Gcburlstagc (7. Mai 19 21) dargcbracht von ancr Rrific seiner 
Schuler, 87 104 (Leipzig J. C. Ilinrichs, 1921), 102 

20 So Joseph Thomas, Lc mouvement baplistcai Palestine ct Sync (lSOav.J.-C —30 Oap.J.- C), Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis Disserta 
tiones, 2nd ser, 28 (Gembloux: J Duculot, 1935), 140, and Adela Yarbro Collins, “The Early Christian Apocalypses," in Apocalypse 
The Morphology of a Genre, ed. John J. Collins, 6M21, Scmcia 14 (Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1979), 75 

Other scholars assert one date in one publication and the other in another publication; so, eg., I Icrmann Lichtcnberger, 
“Taufergemeinden und fruhchristlichc Taufcrpolemik im Ietzten Drittel des 1 Jahrhunderts," Zatschnft furThcolqgic und Kirche 84 
(1987): 36'57, p 46, which follows 100-101 C.E., whereas his “Synkrctistischc Zuge in judischcn und judcnchristlichen 
Taulbcwegungen," in Jews and Christians: The Parting of the Ways A D. 70 to 135, ed James D G Dunn, 85 97, Wisscnschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 66 (Tubingen J. C B Mohr [Paul Siebeckl, 1992), 93, follows a dating before end of war 
in 117, Jarl E. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish Concepts of Intermediation and the Ongin of Gnosticism, 
Wisscnschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 36 (Tubingen J. C B Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1985), 65, seems to follow 
the dating to 101 C.E, whereas in his “Jewish'Christian Christology and Jewish Mysticism," Vigiliac Chnstianac 37 (1983): 260 87, 
pp. 280 81 n. 3, he seems to follow a later date 

An older position in scholarship was to date the book to the late second century or the beginning of the third century See l lore. 
Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions, 8 3-86 beginning of the third century, Albrecht Ritschl, “Uber die Secte der 
Elkesaiten," ZatschriftfurdichistorisLhcThcologic 23 (1853): 573 94, p. 593: last third of second century; Adolf von 1 lamack, Lchrbuchder 
Dogmciigcschichtc, 4th ed., rev, 3 vols. (Tubingen J. C B Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1909'10), 2:535; Schoeps, Thcologic und Gcschchtc des 
Judcnchristcntums, 327 

21 Thomas, Lc mouvement baptistc en Palestine ct Syric, 142, L5i 54; Klijn and Reinink, Patristic Evidaicc for Jcwish-Chnstian Sects, 67; A. F J 
Klijn, “Alchasaios ct CMC," in Codex Manichaicus Coloniaisis: Alti del simposio intcmazjonalc (Rcndc Amanlca 3-7 settembre 1984), ed. Luigi 
Cirillo with Amneris RoscIIi, 14L52, Studi e Ricerche 4 (Cosenza: Marra, 1986), 149 50,152; Luttikhuizen, The Rcvclat ion of Elchasai, 
207, and idem, “The Book of Elchasai: A Jewish Apocalypse," Aula Onaitalis 5 (1987): 101 6, p 103; cf. Kurt Rudolph, Antihc Baphsten: 
Zu den Ubcrlicfcrungai uber fruhjudischc und -chnstlichc Taufschlcn, Sitzungsberichtc dcr sachsischen Akademie der YVissenschaftcn zu 
Leipzig, Philologisch'historischc Klasse 121.4 (Berlin: Akademie, 1981), 14 This tradition of research sometimes calls upon the 
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The Book ofElchasai traditionally has been viewed as something of a bizarre unicum A 
vague reference to it, without the title, was preserved in Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica 6.38, 
drawn from a lost homily by Origen. The publication of Epiphanius’ Panarion brought the 
modem world more detailed information, but one hardly knew the degree to which 
Epiphanius’ description could be trusted. First, the 1841 discovery of a manuscript of 
Hippolytus’ Rcfuratio brought secure information on the Book of Elchasai. But the 1970s 
recovery of an early “life" of Mani, through which it became certain that Mani was raised in 
an Elchasaite Christian community, made it evident that the Book of Elchasai was of world- 
historical significance. These discoveries can now be combined with a renewed interest to 
hear and to respect the “lost voices" of ancient Christianity. The Book ofElchasai may now be 
appreciated as a founding document of early Syrian Christianity, indeed as one of the 
distinctive creative voices of ancient Christianity generally. 

In genre, the Book ofElchasai is best understood as an early Christian church order, for it 
gives a series of instructions about how the believer should behave in a variety of specific 
situations. 22 In the preserved excerpts from the Book , a first-person singular construction is 
used in at least two different passages: 

(1) “And whence,” he says, “did I know the dimensions? Since,” he says, “I saw 
from the mountains that the heads extended beyond them, and having learned the 
dimension of the mountain, I knew the dimensions of Christ and the Holy Spirit.” 

Kai tto0ev, (^riaiv, eyvcov Ta pETpa; (Epiphanius, Panarion 30.17.7). 

(2) Again I say, O adulterers and adulteresses . , if you wish to repent . . . 

ttcxAiv Xtyco, co mo‘X°' Kai MoixoXiSes . . . , sow BeXtite ETTiOTpE'vpai . . . 
(Hippolytus, Rcfutatio 9.15.3). 

The first of these passages makes it undeniably clear that there was an express authorial 
presence in the Book. This author uses the first-person to describe how he measured the 
two angels whom he saw. He speaks from a human perspective and describes what he saw 


authority of Brandt, Elchasai, an Rdigionsstiftcr und sdn Wcrk who actually thought that Ulchasai himself eventually adopted Jewish 
Christian ideas to try to win over Jewish Christians and thereupon issued a new page with the vision of the two huge angels (p. 
58), though Brandt did think that Ulchasai was Jewish and that the first pages issued by him were Jewish in nature (p 37); cf. Felix 
1 laase, review of Elchasai , an Rcligiorisstifta und sdn Wcrk by Wilhelm Brandt, Thcologischc Revue 11 (1912): 483 85, col 484, and J K 
Elliott, The Apocryphal New Tcslamail: A Collection of Apooyphal Christian Literature in an English Translation (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 685- 
86 Thomas, L c mouvcmait baptistccn Palestine ct Syric, 142,151,154 n. 1, expressed the view (in actuality contra Brandt) that the Book 
originally contained a vision of an angel who was later replaced by Christ and the I Ioly Spirit; this trajectory of research is 
extended further when Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai, 196 99, postulates that the original Jewish book opened with the 
vision of the huge angels (the Great King and the I loly Spirit). 

22 See the details for this perspective in my “The Genre of the Book of Elchasai: A Primitive Church Order, Not an Apocalypse,” in 
Historischc Wahrhat und thcologischc Wisscnschaft: Gerd Ludcmann zum 50.Geburtstag, ed. Alf Ozen, 87'104 (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1996). 
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and how he learned to measure the size of the angels. This authorial presence in the Book 
indicates that the writing was presented as something recorded by a human. Thus, the 
first-person singular in the second quotation above is most readily understandable as a 
reference to this same authorial presence, namely, the human responsible for recording the 
Book of Elchasai. The second quotation shows that this human is functioning as an 
authoritative lawgiver. These insights allow a better appreciation of the Book of Elchasai as a 
church order rather than as an apocalypse, as the work has often been understood. 

There are several statements about the composition of the work that are not easily 
reconciled: 

(A) Someone named Alcibiades, who resided in Apamaea of Syria, . . . came to 
Rome bearing a certain book and saying that a certain righteous man Elchasai had 
received this [book] from Seres of Parthia. (2) He passed it on to someone called 
Sobiai, [the book itself] having been issued by an angel . (Hippolytus, Refutatio 
9.13.1-2). 

(B) Then, the one called Elxai joined up with them [sc. the Ossaeans] in the times 
of the emperor Trajan after the advent of the Savior. He was a pseudo-prophet. He 
composed a book according to a prophecy or as if according to divine wisdom 
(Epiphanius, Panarion 19.1.4). 

(C) He smuggles in some fantastic ideas as if they were of a revelation 
(Epiphanius, Panarion 19.1.7). 

(D) They [the Elchasaites] have a certain book. They say that it has fallen from 
heaven and that the one who has listened to it and believes will receive 
forgiveness of sins, a forgiveness different from the one with which Christ Jesus 
forgave (Origen, “Homily on Psalm 82,” in Eusebius, Historiaecclesiastica 6.38). 

It seems that, when these texts are taken together, the author of the Book of Elchasai should 
be viewed as not simply a lawgiver, but at the least as a prophetic lawgiver. There is an 
element of transcendent origin somehow involved with the book. It is often thought that 
the entire Book derives from the angel whom the author saw, but it is clear from the 
statement about the measurement of the angel (Epiphanius, Panarion 30.17.7, cited above) 
that the author at least sometimes writes in his own person. 

Modern knowledge of early Christian prophecy is not as complete as could be wished. 
One way of understanding Elchasai, the presumed author of the Book , is to compare him 
with Paul. Paul, too, had a vision of Christ and/or the Son of God (l Cor. 15:8; Gal. 1:16) and 
apparently derived some (the essence?) of his proclamation from this vision (Gal. 1:16). But 
Paul was the recipient of other revelations (e g., Gal. 2:2; 2 Cor. 12:2-5) and divine insights 
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that did not derive direcdy from his first vision. He can furthermore cite other sources of 
divine revelation such as the Old Testament (e g., 1 Cor. 9:9) or even write in his own 
person as a religious authority (e g , 1 Cor. 7:12, 40) and set his word up as a test for other 
prophets (1 Cor. 14:37). It is suggested here that Elchasai should be understood in a similar 
manner: Yes, there is an account of a vision of the Son of God, but the evidence is 
insufficient to prove that the account of this vision was the framework for the Book of 
Elchasai (which might make the Book of Elchasai an apocalypse) 2! Indeed, the evidence 
seems to speak against this conception. 24 Elchasai was an inspired person who found the 
divine in several places, including (alongside vision) historical Jewish precedent, 2 ’ the 
Seres of Parthia (probably “silk-dealers'’ = Chinese), and apparently just general human 
knowledge (wisdom). 26 

How Christianity reached Elchasai is something of an unexplored question. Owing to 
the reference to Trajan's Parthian War, it is most likely that Elchasai lived in upper 
Mesopotamia. 27 A location in Parthian territory best fits the situation of persecution that 
the Book presupposes; it was apparently during the repression of the revolt after the initial 
conquest that some Christians denied their faith—an action that Elchasai condoned, as 
long as the denial was with the lips alone and not with the heart: 


2i Within the framework of the Apocalypse Group of the Society of Biblical Literature Genres Project, John J Collins formulated 
the following comprehensive definition of the genre, which has gained widespread acceptance: “‘Apocalypse’ is a genre of 
revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, 
disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it envisages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as it 
involves another, supernatural world." So his “Introduction Towards the Morphology of a Genre," in Apocalypse The Morphology of a 
Genre, ed. John J. Collins, 119. Semeia 14 (Missoula, MT: Scholars, 1979), 9 (here in italics). 

24 For the evidence pertaining to the structure and order of the Book of Elchasai, see my “The Genre of the Book of Elchasai", a 
reconstruction of the Book on the basis of this evidence is found in the supplement to my “The Book of Elchasai in Its Relevance for 
Manichacan Institutions," 190215 

25 See Epiphanius, Pananon 19.2.1 “[Elchasai] introducing a certain witness, saying that in Babylonia during the captivity a 
certain Phineas, a priest from the lineage of Levi and Aaron and the ancient Phineas, having worshiped Artemis in Susa had fled 
ruin by death at the time of Darius the king." 

26 See the citation from the Book in Iiippolytus, Rcfutatio 9.17.1: “Now do not read this book to everyone, and guard these 
commandments carefully, because not all men are trustworthy nor are all women upright." Not as clear is the type of reasoning 
(human or divine?) behind the following statement in the Book: 

“Children, do not go toward the image of fire, because you arc being deceived. For such is the deception For you sec it," 
he says, “very near, yet it is from far away Do not go toward its image; go rather to the voice of water" (Epiphanius, 
Panarion 19.3.7). 

27 Compare Georg Strecker, “Elkesai," in idem, Eschaton und Historic Aufsatgc, 320-33 (Gottingen Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979), 
322 (article originally in vol. 4 of Reallcxikon furAntikcund Christcntum, ed. Theodor Klauser, 1171 86 [Stuttgart: Anton llierscmann, 
1959], 1173): “im syrisch parthischen Grenzgebiet, also am Oberlauf des Euphrat " Thomas, Lc moMvanait baptisteai Palestine ct Sync, 
141, locates Elchasai actually in Parthian territory The reference to the war makes this general location much more probable than 
the Transjordan, which is sometimes suggested on the basis of Epiphanius; so, e g., Brandt, Elchasai, an Rcligionsstiftcrundscin Wall, 1, 
Mans Lietzmann, The Beginnings of the Christian Church, trans. Bertram Lee Woolf, 3rd ed., rev (London: Lutterworth, 1953), 187; 
Waitz, “Das Buch des Elchasai,” 102. 
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[Elchasai] having said that it is not a sin even if it should happen that one has 
worshiped idols in a time of imminent persecution, if only one does not worship 
in the conscience and whatever one confesses is with the mouth and not in the 
heart (Epiphanius, Panarion 19.1.8). 

[Elchasai] first of all teaching disclamation ... , saying one has no guilt when 
participating in loathsome sacrifices of idolatry, deceiving those who hear, and 
denying one’s own faith with the mouth (Epiphanius, Panarion 19.3.2). 

It [the opinion of the Elchasaites] says that denial is a matter of indifference and 
that the one who has apprehended will in dire circumstances deny with the 
mouth but not with the heart (Origen, u Homily on Psalm 82,” in Eusebius, Historia 
ecclesiastica 6.38). 

[Elchasai] introducing a certain witness, saying that in Babylonia during the 
captivity a certain Phineas, a priest from the lineage of Levi and Aaron and the 
ancient Phineas, having worshiped Artemis in Susa had fled ruin by death at the 
time of Darius the king (Epiphanius, Panarion 19.2.1). 

The time of the suppression of the revolt seems to be the occasion for the issuance of the 
Book, for Epiphanius indicates that this teaching on dissimulation stood at the beginning of 
the writing (Epiphanius, Panarion 19.3.2). 28 

One result of these considerations is that Elchasai presupposes a Christian presence. 
These Christians were concerned about their behavior during persecution; Elchasai’s 
contribution was to provide guidance to the persecuted Christians and to prophesy an end 
to Trajan’s occupation. It is also apparent that Elchasai presupposes a Christian message that 
consisted of information about a Son of God who appears, a coming judgment, and 
baptism. This proclamation displays noteworthy correspondences with what can be 
ascertained of Paul’s early proclamation in 1 Thess. 1:9-10. How this message reached 
northern Mesopotamia remains beyond the grasp of current historical knowledge. One 
possibility is that it came from the west (Antioch) via the Silk Road; Elchasai does mention 
the Seres of Parthia. 

It is somewhat important for the current study to attempt to determine if the form of 
Christianity that Elchasai presupposed was Jewish Christian. On the one hand, what 
speaks in favor of this perspective is that circumcision is presumed in later witnesses to the 
movement (Hippolytus, Refutatio 9.14.1; Pseudo-Clementine Adjuration LI; cf. Epiphanius, 
Panarion 19.5.1 and 30.17.5), though it is not mentioned in the preserved fragments of the 


2H See my discussion of this passage and the order of the fragments in “The Book of Elchasai in Its Relevance for Manichaean 
Institutions,” 209Tl,and “The Genre of the Book of Elchasai,” 91 96. 
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Book. On the other hand, Elchasai provides rationale for traditional Jewish observances 
such as the Sabbath (Hippolytus, Refutatio 19.16.3 provides astrological justification for 
observance of the Sabbath), 29 and if Epiphanius, Panarion 19.3.5 is to be trusted/ 0 Elchasai 
argued against prayer toward the east and for prayer toward Jerusalem. These two last 
observations make it likely that the Christian presence known by Elchasai was of mixed 
ethnic heritage. Elchasai may be understood as an advocate of the Jewish Christian wing of 
this Christian presence. 

Like Paul (1 Cor. 9:1; 15:8; Gal. 1:16), Elchasai claims to have actually seen the Son of God. 
While Paul did not describe exactly what he saw, Elchasai did: 

Someone named Alcibiades, who resided in Apamaea of Syria,. . came to Rome 
bearing a certain book and saying that a certain righteous man Elchasai had 
received this [book] from Seres of Parthia. (2) He passed it on to someone called 
Sobiai, [the book itself] haring been issued by an angel whose height was twenty- 
four schoenes, which converts to ninety-six miles, while his breadth was four 
schoenes and from shoulder to shoulder was six schoenes; the imprints of his feet 
were three and one-half schoenes in length, which converts to fourteen miles, 
while the breadth was one and one-half schoenes and the height was half a 
schoene. (3) He says that there was also a female with him, whose dimensions 
corresponded with the above mentioned and that the male is the Son of God 
while the female is called “Holy Spirit.” . . . saying, “1 say that this one* 1 (4) 
proclaimed to humans a new forgiveness of sins in the third year of Trajan’s reign,” 
and he appoints a baptism, of which I shall relate, saying he ordains those who 
have been found in any licentiousness, pollution, and transgressions, even if he 
was a believer, after he has repented, listened to the book, and believed, to receive 
forgiveness of sins through baptism (Hippolytus, Refutatio 9.13.1-4). 

They [the Elchasaites] have a certain book. They say that it has fallen from heaven 
and that the one who has listened to it and believes will receive forgiveness of sins, 


29 On astrology in the Book and the Syriac Christian tradition, sec my study The Astrological Trajectory in Ancient Syriac- 
Speaking Christianity (lllchasai, Bardaisan, and Mani)," in Atti dd Tcrzo Congrcsso Internationale di Studi “ManichcismocOncntcCristiano 
Antico'e d. Luigi Cirillo and Alois ran Tongerloo, 183-200, Manichaean Studies 3 (Louvain and Naples: Brepols, 1997) 

10 This is denied by, e g , Erik Peterson, “Die gcschichtliche Bedeutung der judischen Gebetsrichtung," Thcologischc Zcitschrift 3 
(1947): 1-15, p 5 n 24, who says it is out of the question that Elchasai forbade or polemicized against a Christian usage, and Gerd 
Ludemann, Paulas, der Hcidcnapostd, vol. 2: Antipauhnismus imfruhen Christcntum, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alien und 
Neuen Testaments 130 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), 188 n. 27, translated by M Eugene Boring, under the title 
Opposition to Paul in Jewish Christianity (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 282-83 n. 27, who urges that the citation begins with “one must 
pray toward Jerusalem” and that it is a chronological impossibility that Elchasai denied prayer toward the east for at the beginning 
of the second century there was no set direction. 

" Th e text is corrupt at this point, the manuscript read:' Atycov • Aeycov toutov eunyytAi'oOai. In the past, I have tended to assume 
dittography and to omit one Atycov In view of the punctuation, I am now more inclined to see the second Atycov as a corruption of an 
original Aey^ (this is a conjecture of D Holwenda recorded in Luttikhuizen, The Rcvdation of Elchasai, 44 n. d). 











a forgiveness different from the one with which Christ Jesus forgave (Origen 
Homily on Psalm 82," in Eusebius, Historic ccclcsiastica 6. IS) 8 

Then he describes Christ as being a certain power, whose dimensions he also 

schoenes 7 “ , magnitUde ’ a PP roximate| y ™ety-six miles, six 

m l 7 ' ap P r0XlmaCel y twenty-four miles, while he relates similar 

HoTfpirit an"Tf 7 th , C th : CkneSS ^ th£ feeC (2) «» i-he 

y Spirit, and it is female, being similar to the Christ, like a standing statue 
.urpassing a body of clouds and between two mountains (Epiphanius, Pananon 

They [the Ebionites] have . Elxai’s fantasy (6) so as to think that Christ is a 
manlike hgure invisible to humans, ninety-six miles in magnitude which is 
twenty-four schoenes, six schoenes in breadth, which is twenty four miles and in 
thickness according to a certain other measurement, while opposite him stands 
even the Holy Spirit invisibly in the form of a female, it bein^of the tame 
dimension (Epiphanius, Pananon 30.17.5^6). 

He is celled Christ and the Holy Spirit is his sister, existing in a womanlike form 
while each of them, Christ and the Holy Spirit, is ninety-L £ TEh.Td 
wenty four miles in breadth (Epiphanius, Panarion 53.1.9). 

The agreement between Hippolytus and Epiphanius on the exact measurements means 

and th ! a a Tl “ als0 “8“ a female of similar size was seen 

hat she was the Holy Spirit Them is some variation in the designation of the male 

Wh e Epiphanius consistently calls him Christ. Hippolytus calls him the Son of God 
ther citation from the Bock, Hippolytus also speaks of the "Son- of Che highest Cod and 
calls him -the great king- (B*M» 9.15.1). Epiphanius. Pmarim m 4 knows ^ 

g-eat king." but again assigns it to -Chris,.- Even though Epiphanius does not confirl £ 
e .gnat,on Son of Cod," Che way in which Epiphanius confirms the exact measurements 
f the enormous hgure leads one to trust the reliability of the citations in Hippolytus Thus 

Where Elchasai got his distinctive conception of the Son of God is, it seems an 
unresolved question. Above, it was determined that Elchasai probably knew of Jounts 
that related “appearances” of the Son of God (after his crucifixion). Yet Elchasai's ninety- 
six mile-high Son of God is not easily paralleled. 

To pause briefly on the figure ninety-six miles, it is difficult even to imagine this height 
Ninety-six Roman miles, computed at 1480 meters per mile yields 142,080 m (142 km) or 
statute (American and British) miles. One regular cruising altitude (or jet airplanes is 
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11,000 m (about 36,000 feet). Ninety-six miles is thus about thirteen times higher than 
cruising altitude for jet airplanes. While it is possible to see the ground from an airplane at 
cruising level, for comparison one must imagine seeing something from the ground that is 
thirteen times higher than jets. One hundred forty-two kilometers takes one beyond the 
troposphere, in which all weather takes place, beyond the stratosphere and the ozone 
layer, even beyond the mesosphere, and well within the ionosphere. 

One scholar looked to Mahayana Buddhism for a parallel. 12 It is not immediately clear, 
however, that it is necessary to go so far afield. Another common explanation for these 
large dimensions of the Son of God is drawn from Jewish computations of the size of God. 
In particular, a Jewish writing entitled the Shi'ur Qomah is cited as a parallel. 11 One finds 
here measurements of various body parts in a manner that is indeed similar to the Book oj 
Elchasai, yet as large as the angel is in the Book, the measurements of God in the Shi'ur Qomah 
are incomparably larger. For example, the Shi'ur Qomah gives the measurements from right 
shoulder to left as 160,000,000 parasangs, 14 which equates to approximately 864,000,000 
km or 536,872,000 miles. This figure can hardly be compared with the angel Elchasai saw, 
which was 35.52 km (22.1 miles) from shoulder to shoulder. 

A comparison has also been drawn with the measurements of the angel Metatron as 
found in 3 Enoch. 15 Again, however, this angel in 3 Enoch is incomparably larger. 3 Enoch 
9.2 says that Metatron is equal to the world in length and breadth; 3 Enoch 48C.5 lists his 
height as 70,000 parasangs, which is approximately 378,000 km (234,882 miles). The 
difference in size thus raises doubts about this derivation 16 

Something similar may be said with regard to a comparison with Adam. There was 
rabbinic speculation that Adam was originally of an enormous size, stretching from one 
end of the earth to the other. After he sinned, Adam was reduced in size to 100 ells (50 
meters or 164 ft). 17 These sizes are both too large and too small for comparison with 
Elchasai’s angel. 

i! j Kennedy, "The Gospel of the Infancy, the Lalila Vistaru, and the Vishnu Purana: or the Transmission of Religious Legends 
between India and the West," Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1917): 209 45, 469 540, p 474 

» Morton Smith, “Observations on Hekhalot Rabbati," in Biblical and Other Studies, cd. Alexander Altmann, 142 60, Studies and 
Texts I (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1965), 151; Fossum, “JewishChristian Christology and Jewish Mysticism," 260 62; 
Charles A. Gieschen, Angelomorphic Christology: Antecedents and Early Evidence, Arbeiten zur Geschichte des antiken Judentums und des 
Urchristentums 42 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 227 

» Martin Samuel Cohen, The Shi'ur ^omak Texts and Recensions, Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum 9 (Tubingen: J C. B. Mohr 
[Paul Sicbeck], 1985), 195 lines 7273. 

Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai, 196 n. 50 
* See even Luttikhuizen himself in “The Book of Clchasai," 104 

»7 See texts in Hermann L. Strack und Paul Billerbeck, Kommoifor ^um Ncucn Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 6 vols. (Munich: C. 

H. Beck, 1922-61), 4:946 48. 
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If one looks elsewhere, certain descriptions of the Antichrist seem to come somewhat 
closer to the size of Elchasai’s angel. The Syriac Apocalypse of Daniel depicts the Antichrist 
with the following words: “His stature is great and high and floats over the mountains, 
equal to the clouds in the sky” 38 A similar depiction is found in the related writing Vom 
jungen Daniel 8.16. 39 It seems that the reference to the clouds of the sky here derives from 
Daniel 7:13; the reference to the mountains reminds one of Elchasai. Compared with other 
descriptions of the Antichrist, this one seems somewhat unusual, 40 but it is closer to 
Elchasai’s angel than are the measurements of God, Metatron, or Adam 

Reference is also sometimes made to angels in the Shepherd of Hernias, e g., Similitude 9.6.1 
(one taller than a tower) and 8.1.2 (a tall angel pruning a tree; identified in 8.3.3 with 
Michael), though here their height cannot compare with Elchasai’s angel. The same applies 
to the “Son of God” described in 4 Ezra 2:43'47, who is said to be just somewhat taller than 
the confessors 4 ' A little taller is the figure seen in a vision in the Martyrdom of Perpetua and 
Felicitas 10.8; this figure, however, rose only above the top of the amphitheater 4 ‘ 

More interesting is the possible derivation from 1 Chronicles 21:16, in which the angel of 
the Lord stands between heaven and earth and holds a sword stretched over Jerusalem It 
is possible that this passage influenced the Wisdom of Solomon 18:16, which describes a 
stem warrior who carried a sharp sword and touched heaven while standing on the earth. 

Angels of somewhat similar size are described at the resurrection of Christ in the Gospel 
of Peter 39: three men come out of the grave, two of them sustaining the other; the heads of 
the two reached to heaven, while the head of the one being led surpassed the heavens 
(elsewhere called the Son of God in the Gospel of Peter). This description seems to be related 
to a depiction in the Ascension of Isaiah 3:16' 17 that the angel of the Holy Spirit and Michael, 
the chief of the holy angels, will open the Beloved’s grave and the Beloved will come forth 


* Matthias I Icnzc, TkSyrioc Apocalypse of Darnel: InlroduamTal.amlCommcnlary, Studien und Tcxte zu Antikc und C.hnstentum 11 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 47,92 

» Hans Schmoldt, “Die Schrift *Vom jungen Daniel’ und ‘Daniels letzte Vision’: l lerausgabe und Interpretation zweicr apokalyp^ 
tischer Textc" (theological diss.,Universitat Hamburg, 1972), 78 79 

40 See a chart that details the physiognomy of the Antichrist in the various writings in Klaus Berger, Dicgricclischc Dam&Dicgcsc: Eme 
altkirchlichc Apokalypsc, Studia Post Biblica 27 (Leiden: Brill, 1976), Mowing p 116, and, eg. Wilhelm Bousset, The Antichrist Legend: A 
Chapter in Christian and Jewish Folklore (London: Hutchinson, 1896), and a popularizing overview by Bernard McGinn, Antichrist: Two 
Thousand Years of the Human Fascination with Evil (New York: Columbia University, 2000), esp. the chart on pp 7273. Beliar in the 
Questions of Bartolomcw 4:13 is described as 1600 yards long, 40 yards broad. 

41 See also Slavonic Enoch 1:4 5. 

42 See also (later and perhaps dependent on the Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas ) the Martyrdom of Manan and James 7.3 (here the 
figure’s feet do not touch the ground and his countenance is above the clouds) and the Martyrdom ofMonta t ius and Lucius 8 4 
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sitting on their shoulders. 43 The size of the angels finds another parallel in the Acts of John 
90, where Christ’s head is described as stretching into heaven. 

These traditions would seem to contain the explanation for Elchasai’s angel: 44 Elchasai 
perhaps knew that Christ exited his grave as an angel whose head surpassed the heavens. 
The presence of the Holy Spirit as a female angel of similar dimensions is similarly 
suggested by the combination of the Ascension of Isaiah with the Gospel of Peter. Seen from this 
perspective, Elchasai’s angel is not an exotic, extravagant conception but rather reflects the 
notion of Christ or the Son of God that he inherited. 45 

From this perspective, what the angel reveals (Hippolytus, Refutatio 9.13.3-4) is also of 
little surprise: a new forgiveness of sins, just as Christ had effected at a previous 
appearance, which ended when he came out of the tomb as a large angel. These 
considerations then seem to have been combined with another Christian tradition that 
reached Elchasai, namely, the tradition of previous appearances of Christ: 

[Alcibiades] says that Christ became a human in a manner common to all and that 
he did not come into existence for the first time from a virgin but both earlier and 
many times again he has appeared and becomes, having been born and being bom 
while interchanging births and exchanging bodies (Hippolytus, Refutatio 9.14.1). 

[The Elchasaites] do not confess Christ to be one but that the one above is one 
while he transmigrates many times in many bodies and now in Jesus. Similarly, at 
one time he has come into existence from God, at another time he has become a 
spirit, at one time from a virgin, and at another time not. And thereafter this one 
continually transmigrates in bodies and is made known in many at various points 
in time (Hippolytus, Refutatio 10.29.2). 

(The Sampsaeans] confess Christ by name, considering him a creature and 
continually appearing in time. He was first formed in Adam, but he takes off 
Adam’s body and again puts (it) on when he wishes (Epiphanius, Panarion 53.1.8). 


43 See the comments in Unrico Norelli, L'Ascaisionc di Isaia: Sludi su un apocrifo al crocevia da cnstiancsimi, Origini, n.s., 1 (Bologna: l:DB, 
1994), 158 59. Another text that mentions “men tall in stature" at the resurrection of Jesus is the Anaphora Pilati (recension A, chpt 
9: in Constantinus de Tischcndorf, Evangclia Apocrypha, 2nd ed [Leipzig: l lermann Mendelssohn, 1876], 441 line 1; recension B, chpt. 
8 in Tischcndorf, Evangclia Apocrypha, 447 lines 8 9). 

44 These traditions have sometimes been indiscriminately mentioned in connection with Elchasai’s angel, but they have rarely been 
isolated as reflecting the source of Elchasai’s conception. See, e g., I Ians von Schubert, Die Composition dcspscudopctrwischoi Evangcliai 
Fragments (Berlin: Reuthcr & Reichard, 1893), 100, A. Siouville (Auguste LeLong), Hippolytcdc Rome Philosophumcna ou Refutation dc 
toutes les h&csics, Les textes du chnstianisme 6 (Paris: Rieder, 1928), 196 n. I, Danidou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity, 65, 
Christopher Rowland, The Open Heaven: A Study of Apocalypticin Judaism and Early Christianity (New York: Crossroad, 1982), 388 

45 Gedaliahu G. Stroumsa, “Le couple de I’ange et dc I’esprit Traditions juives et chr£tiennes," Revue Bibliquc 88 (1981): 42^>I, 
explores the possibility that the notion of a pair of angels might be indebted to Jewish traditions about the two cherubim above 
the Ark of the Covenant. Particularly interesting is the statement in the Babylonian Talmud Yoma 54a b that describes the 
cherubim embracing as if a man and a woman. See the discussion of related texts in Origen and further literature in Gieschen, 
AngclomorphcChnstology, 195. 
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For some of them [the Ebionites] say that Christ is Adam and the first one formed 
and breathed into by the inspiration of God. (4) Others among them say that he is 
above and was created before all, being a spirit, being above angels, and ruling 
over all, that he is called Christ, and that he has inherited the age beyond. (5) But 
he comes here when he wishes, as he came in Adam and appeared to the 
patriarchs clothed with the body. Having come to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
same one came at the end of days, put on Adam’s body itself, appeared to humans, 
was crucified, rose, and ascended (Epiphanius, Panarion 30.3.3-5). 

Such an early tradition is again found in Paul, namely, in 1 Cor. 10:4 where the rock that 
followed the Israelites in the desert was Christ. 46 Justin, too, extensively promotes the idea 
that the theophanies in the Old Testament were none other than Christ, and this notion is 
also familiar to other Christian writers. 47 When the church fathers Hippolytus and 
Epiphanius re-encounter this early tradition in an Elchasaite setting, they consider the 
doctrine heretical—Hippolytus attributes it to Pythagorean influence (Rcfutatio 9.14.1). 

The conclusion that seems to impose itself with regard to the Christological 
conceptions, including divine sonship, in the Book of Elchasai is the following: Elchasai’s 
notion of the Son of God as an enormous angel and as someone who has appeared 
repeatedly in different forms over time is readily understandable in the context of 
Christianity of Elchasai’s time; it draws on elements that reach further back into earlier 
Christianity. There was doubtless some creative reformulation of these traditions in the 
Book of Elchasai, but the similarities with the broader tradition are actually more striking. 48 
When the Book of Elchasai and its Christological conceptions are viewed from the 
perspective of later western Christianity (Hippolytus and Epiphanius), they can be 
understood as heretical, partially because these same early Christian conceptions 
developed differently in the West—they were circumscribed and placed in a special 
pigeon-hole. 49 The main desire to proclaim these Christological concepts heretical, 


46 For recent discussion of the topic in Paul, with reference to the literature, see Gieschen, Artgclomorphic Christology, 315 46, and 
Larry W. Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus m Earliest Christianity (Grand Rapids, Ml: Eerdmans, 2003), 118 26 

47 See the discussion and further literature in Oskar Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy, A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof Text Tradition: 
Text Type, Provenance, Theological Profile, Supplements to Novum Testamentum 56 (Leiden: Brill, 1987), 409 24. For other witnesses to 
this tradition, see Gieschen, Angclomorphic Christohgy, 190 200. 

48 See, similarly, Aloys Grillmeier, Christ in Christian Tradition, vol. 1: From the Apostolic Age to Chalccdon (451), trans. John Bowden, 2nd 
ed., rev. (Atlanta, GA: John Knox, 1975), 51: “The representation of the transfigured Christ as a giant is in accordance with apattem 
common among orthodox and heretics alike." 

49 This process of circumscription is not directly described in the recent detailed overview by Gieschen, Aiigclomorphic Christology, 
who is rather at pains to depict the persistence of the early traditions among later Christian writers. On pp. 193 and 196 97, 
however, Gieschen does discuss Tertullian’s and Novatian’s circumscription of the tradition. Grillmeier, From the Apostolic Age to 
Chalccdon (-151), 52, writes of Tertullian: “His distinction that angel is a name descriptive of a function and not of a nature will 
remain decisive for Latin theology." Darrell D. Hannah, Michael and Christ: Michael Traditions and Angel Christology in Early Christianity, 
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however, seems to derive from another comer, namely, the differing ritual prescriptions in 
the Book ofEkhasai (second baptism, repeated baptisms, astrological observances, Sabbath, 
prayer-direction). 

Positive reception of the Elchasaite understanding of the Son of God can be traced, in 
contrast, in the Pseudodementi nes , which may now be considered. The concern here is 
primarily with the Pseudo-Clementine Basic Writing, which apparently bore the title 
Circuits of Peter (Tfepi'oSoi ITsTpou). Except for a few fragments, the Circuits is lost, but it 
clearly stands behind the preserved recensions commonly called the Recognitions and the 
Homilies and is readily available in the extensive passages where the Recognitions and the 
Homilies agree verbatim. 50 For a reconstructive outline of the Circuits , see my study Eros 
and Astrology in the FTspi'oSoi llsTpou: The Sense of the Pseudo-Clementine Novel”; 51 
further bibliography and a survey of research are found in my “1 he Pseudo-Clementines: A 
History of Research ” 52 The Jewish Christian nature of the Circuits is evident in the 
emphasis on menstrual separation, the command not to eat with the unbaptized, bathing 
purifications that the author associates with the Pharisees, an explicit self-definition 
between the categories of Jews and gentile Christians, latent vegetarianism, anti- 
Paulinism, and more?" 

Influence of the Book ofElchasai on the Basic Writing has generally been acknowledged. 
One academic tradition that goes back to a detailed presentation by Gerhard Uhlhom sees 
the doctrinal content of the Pseudo Clementines as tt an extension of the Elchasaite in every 


Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, 2nd scries, 109 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 205 6, follows the 
interpretative tradition that secs this sort of circumscription already in Justin. At this point, the complex history of research into 
angelic Christology comes into play, for which see Gieschen, Angclomorphic Christology, 7 25, and Hannah, Michael and Christ, 2 11 
Tertullian is simultaneously remarkable in his insistence (against Marcion’s docetism) that the theophanies involved the 
assumption of real human Oesh, see Adversus Marcionem 39 

50 The standard editions are: Bernhard Rehm, ed. Die Pseudoklementinen I: Hcmlicn , ed Georg Strcckcr, 3rd ed, rev, Die griechischen 
christlichen Schriftstcller der ersten Jahrhundertc 42 (Berlin: Akademie. 1992); Bernhard Rehm, ed., Die Pseudoklementinen II 
Rekognitionen in Rufins Ubcrsetzung, ed. Gcoig Strcckcr, 2nd ed., rev., Die griechischen chrisdichen Schriftstellcr der erster 
Jahrhundertc 51 (Berlin Akademie, 1994); Wilhelm Frankcnberg, Dicsynschen Clcmcntinen mitgriechischem Parallcltcxt: Cine Vorarbcit zt 
dent hterargcschichtlichen Problem der Sammlung, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchnstlichen Literatur 48 3 (Leipzig 
J C. Hinrichs, 1937). A concordance is provided by Georg Strecker, Die Pseudoklementinen HI: Konkordanzzu den Pseudoklementinen, a 
voIs Die griechischen chrisdichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte (Berlin: Akademie, 1986 89) 

51 F. Stanley Jones, “Eros and Astrology in the TTepioSoi FleTpou The Sense of the Pseudo Clementine Novel," Apocrypha: Rcvu, 
Internationale dcs litt&aturcsapocryphcs 12 (2001): 53 78,pp 58 61. 

52 F Stanley Jones, “The PseudoClementines: A History of Research." The Second Century 2 (1982): L33, 63 96 (reprinted ir 
Sfudics in Early Christianity: A Collation of Scholarly Essays, vol. 2: Literature of the Early Church, ed. Everett Ferguson, 195262 [Nev\ 
York and London: Garland, 1993]) 

” For details, see F Stanley Jones, “Jewish Christianity of the Pseudo Clementines,” in A Companion to Second Century Christian Herd ns, 
ed. An to Marjanen and Petri Luomanen, 315-34, Supplements to Vigiliae Christtanae 76 (Leiden and Boston: Brill. 2005). 
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part ” 54 F. J. A. Hort went so far as to call the author of the Circuits of Peter an Elchasaite. 55 A 
small minority of scholars, however, have denied any influence whatsoever of the Book of 
Elchasai on the Pseudo-Clementines 56 That this last view is untenable is shown by the striking 
correspondences in the lists of “witnesses” in the Pseudo-Clementine Adjuration and the 
Book of Elchasai 57 Since the attempt to dismiss this literary dependency as farcical 58 is also 
not convincing, the nature of the influence of the Book of Elchasai on the Pseudo'Clemcntmcs 
must be determined. 59 

The question of immediate concern here is the Pseudo-Clementine view of the sonship 
of Christ, who in these writings bears the title, above all, of the True Prophet (6 t r\s 
aXqGeias ^po^rjiTis or 6 aXpSps 4>po<j)qTr|s). The Pseudo-Clementine True Prophet has 
often been seen as a largely Elchasaite conception 60 In view of the patent use of the Book of 
Elchasai in the Adjuration , it should be considered at least likely that Elchasaite Christology 
influenced the Christology of the Circuits , especially in the notion of previous appearances 
of the True Prophet, though there is no need to deny the influence of the broad tradition in 
ancient Christianity that saw previous appearances of Christ in the theophanies in the Old 
Testament 61 


u Die Homilicn und Recognitions dcs Clemens Romanus nach ihren i Ursprung und Inhall dargcstcllt (Gottingen: Vcrlag dcr Dieterichschen 
Buchhandlung, 1854), citation from p. 399 Uhlhom presumed that the Recognitions is based on the Homilies and made the above 
remark actually about the Homilies 

” Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine Recognitions, 131 See, similarly, Otto Bardenhewcr, Gcschichtc da altldrchlichcn Litaalur, 
vol. 2: Vom Unde dcs weiten Jahrhunderts bis ^um Bcginn dcs viatcn Jahrhundcrts, 2nd ed., rev. (Freiburg: Herder, 1914), 625: the Basic 
Writing written by a friend of Alcibiadcs in Rome 

56 So John Chapman, “On the Date of the Clementines," Zcitschnft fur die ncutcslamcntlichc Wisscnschaft 9 (1908): 21 34,147 59, p 153, 
who was followed by Schwartz, “Unzcitgemalie Beobuchtungen zu den Clcmentincn,” 196, and Schoeps, Thcolqgic und Gcschichtc dcs 
Judcnchristcntums, 291 n. 4. 

57 So, correctly, Strecker, “Clkesai," 322 (Rcallcxikon fur Antikc und Christcnlum 4:1173). The contacts between the Book of Elchasai and 
the Adjuration extend even beyond the list of witnesses (heaven, earth, water, ether, salt, and bread—the latter two in a meal in the 
Adjuration ) to include such phrases as pepos meto tcov Sikcu'gov plus a dative of person in the quotation from the Book in 
l lippolytus, Rcfutatio 9.15.3, and pepo* icrrai pexa tcov ooi'cov plus a dative of person in Adjuration 4.2. 

58 Cf. Brandt, Elchasai, cin Rcligionsstifta und scin Werk, 20, who maintained “daC. der Verfasscr von clchasaischen (oder elchasaisch 
beeinflulken ebionaischen) Brauchen gewulk und sie bei diesem schriftstellerischen Scherzc sich zum Muster genommen hat" 
Chapman, “On the Date of the Clementines," 148, stated regarding the Epistula Petri and the Adjuration: “the writer is romancing" Cf. 
Georg Strecker, Das Judcnchnstcntum in doi Pscudoklcmaitincn, 2nd ed., rev., Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte dcr 
altchristlichen Litcratur 70 (Berlin: Akademie, 1981), 144 

59 For an evaluation of the parallel in the Adjuration, see my study “The Ancient Christian Teacher in the PseudoClemcntincs" in Early 
Christian Voices in Texts, Traditions, and Symbols: Essays in Honor of Francois Bovon, ed. David 11. Warren, Ann Graham Brock, and David 
W Pao, 355 64, Biblical Interpretation Scries 66 (Boston and Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

60 Alongside Uhlhom, Die Homilicn und Rccognitionai dcs Clcmais Romanus, 400, so especially 1 Ians Waitz, Die Pscudoklcmcntinai, Homilicn 
und Rckqgnitioncn: Einequcllcnkritischc Untcrsuchung, Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchrisdichcn Literatur, n.s., 10.4 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1904), 127, and Luigi Cirillo, “Verus Propheta,” in Henry Corbin, ed. Christian Jambet, 240 55 (Paris: 
Editions de L’l leme, n.d [1981]), 251. 

61 See, e g, the review and the literature in Gicschen, Angclomorphic Christology, 187 99 
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Examination of the True Prophet in the Circuits shows that this figure plays a central 
role in the philosophical heuristics presented in the novel. The Circuits displays a concern, 
virtually throughout, with the basis of knowledge, particularly knowledge about religious 
issues (suosPsia) such as the afterlife, the genesis and purpose of the world, the ways 
pleasing to God, etc. Thus, the novel opens with Clement’s dissatisfaction with the 
arguments of the philosophical schools about the immortality of the soul. The 
philosophical schools were not able to give Clement any assurance (H 1.T4 par. R 1.1-4). It 
is the teaching about the necessity of the True Prophet (H 1.1819 par. R 1.15-16) and then 
the actual teaching of the True Prophet that satisfy Clement (H 1.20.1 par. R 1.17.1). 

Other parts of the novel are also concerned with various aspects of knowledge. R 2.61- 
69 par. H 17.7-19 contains a discussion of whether visions and imagination are necessary for 
knowledge. The answer given is "no,” and the figure of Peter functions in the novel to 
illustrate what it means for a human to be in possession of knowledge: Peter, the most 
worthy of Jesus’ disciples (6 SoKipcoTaTOs jja0r|m% H 1.15.2 par. R 1.12.2) is not all¬ 
knowing, but still struggles as a human. Peter is not able, for example, to see through the 
fibs of Clement’s mother (H 12.19-20 par. R 7.19-20), though his instincts are divinely 
trained (see H 17.18.1-3). 

Once the central heuristic role of the True Prophet in the Circuits is seen, 62 it is difficult 
not to admit that this figure is likely to be largely a creation of the author of the novel. In 
other words, it would seem that the True Prophet of the Circuits does not, as it is currently 
found, represent a distinctive older Jewish Christian conception. 6 * Indeed, the True 
Prophet of the Circuits is something of an umbrella figure who subsumes features from a 
number of earlier traditions. 64 Correspondences with the heuristic role of the True Prophet 
might be found in the Logos-Christology of the apologists. This Logos-Christology perhaps 
led to statements such as H 18.13 par. R 2.47-48 that the Son has been with the Father from 


62 This doctrine should be understood in the context of ancient philosophy of the time in which “philosophical discourse 
considered truth to be revealed" (Pierre Iladot, What Is Ancient Philosophy? trans Michael Chase [Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University, 2002], 152). 

61 Contra, e g., Waitz, Die Pscudoklcmcntincn, Homilicn und Rckognitioncn, 126, and Strecker, Das Judcnchnstcntum in den PsciMIcmcntincn, 
145 53, who, along with a branch of older scholarship, attributed a central role to the figure in a supposed source of the Circuits 
entitled the Kerygmata Petrou. Waitz, Die Pscudoklcmcntincn, Homilicn und Rckognitioncn, 126, summarizes this perspective when he 
writes, “Abcr wahrend die KTT. mit dieser Gleichsetzung dcs Christus als des wahren Prophetcn cine ganz eigenartige 
religionsphilosophischc Spekulation verbinden (s. u), ist sie hier [sc sonst in R und II] cine nichtssagende, andersartige 
Bezcichnung, fur die fast regelmaftig der Ausdruck ‘Jesus’ oder *1 Ierr' oder dergl. eingesetzt werelen konntc, ohne dafc dadureh der 
Gedanke irgendwie alteriert wurde " 

M This is correctly seen in the studies of Lucien C.erfaux, “Lc vrai prophetc des Clementines,” Rahcrchcs dcScience Rdigia/sc 18 (1928): 
143 63, and Howard M Teeple, The Prophet in the Clementines , Religion and Ethics Institute Occasional Papers 2 (Evanston, IL 
Religion and Ethics Institute, 1993) 
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the beginning and that He revealed the Father to Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Moses. 

Some scholars have postulated that the root of the figure of the True Prophet is the 
prediction of a prophet like Moses in Deuteronomy 18:15, 18-19 65 In actual fact, this 
tradition, which is not common in the Circuits, 66 seems to have entered the Circuits via the 
source behind R 1.27-71, which in turn took up the prophecy from Acts. 6 ' In the source of 
R 1.27-71, the function of the "prophet like Moses” was quite different from the True 
Prophet of the Circuits: in the source of R 1.27-71 the "prophet like Moses” was necessary 
because Moses was able only partially to give the Hebrews the law of God. Since the 
Hebrews had become inveterately accustomed to the ways of the Egyptians, Moses had to 
allow them to continue sacrificing. The "prophet like Moses” would come one day to 
eliminate this temporary provision (R 1.36). 

Another tradition subsumed into the Pseudo-Clementine True Prophet relates to 
Michael as angel over Israel and as chief angel. 68 R 2.42 par. H 18.4 assigns these tasks to 
Christ and allows him to be called god in the sense that he is the chief angel 

R 1.45 presents yet another interpretation in which Christ is declared to be the dpxq of 
humans. This vulgar Platonic conception is complemented with the statement that in the 
beginning the Father anointed him with oil from the tree of life, and then it is connected 
with "the Son of God.” The genesis of these views is not readily apparent. 69 

Also subsumed into the Circuits' presentation of the True Prophet are earlier discussions 
that attempted to differentiate between true and false Christian prophets. The Didache is an 
example of such discussion and contains the term "true prophet” in 11.11 and 13.1 
(aXr|0iv6s). 70 Statements such as R 1.16.5 par. H 1.19.5 about testing the prophet seem to 
derive from this background discussion. 

The Pseudo-Clementine True Prophet would thus seem to be best understood as largely 
a creation by the novelist who took up a variety of Christological traditions and placed 


65 So Schoeps, Theologic und Gckhchte clcs Judcnchristentums, 89, Cerfaux, “Le vrai proph^te des Clementines ," 162, and Gieschen, 
Angdomorphc Christdogy, 201. 

66 Only R 1 36 2. H 3.53 3; cf. R 1.39 1,40.4,41.2,432,56.2,571,5,2.48 2. 

67 See Jones, An Ancient Jewish Christian Source on the History of Christianity, 120 21,141 For this source’s unusual employment of Acts in 
general, see my study “An Ancient Jewish Christian Rejoinder to Luke’s Acts of the Apostles: Pseudo Clementine Recognitions L27- 
71," in The Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles in Intcrtcxtual Perspectives, ed. Robert F. Stoops, Jr., 223 45, Semeia 80 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars, 
1997). 

68 On this tradition, see Hannah, Michael andChrist 

69 See Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition (Cambridge Cambridge University, 1975), 320- 
24, for an attempted analysis. 

70 Cf. also Shepherd of Hermas, Commands 11 and Teeple, The Prophet in the Clementines, 2L22,26 28 
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them under this umbrella figure who plays a central religious-philosophical heuristic rol 
in the novel. To be sure, the author of the Circuits was certainly involved in religious 
philosophical discussions, and it is indeed possible that the heuristic figure the Tru 
Prophet” had already been mentioned here. But it is similarly possible that the author c 
the Circuits is largely responsible for the development of the term True Prophet as well a 
for the distinctive heuristic profile of this figure. The Circuits might then be viewed as an ill 
fated attempt to introduce the heuristic figure “the True Prophet” into Christian theolog 
and ancient philosophy. The lack of exact parallels or witnesses to “the True Prophet” i: 
other writings and the utter centrality of the figure in the Circuits would seem to favor th 
latter possibility or a quite limited circulation of the idea. Furthermore, it should not b 
forgotten that “the True Prophet” is a figure developed in the context of a novel about th 
early years of Christianity. “Prophet” is a much older Christological title that wa 
essentially anachronistic by this time in early Christianity. It is possible that the authc 
was encouraged to use this title on the basis of the images of the “prophet like Moses” L 
the Jewish Christian source behind R 1.27-71 71 In any event, the author of the novt 
creatively redeploys this older title for heuristic philosophical purposes. Each of th 
individual traditions subsumed in the figure of the True Prophet, in contrast, i 
understandable in the broader context of early Christianity; none of them can readily b 
identified as heretical or distinctive of Jewish Christianity. It may perhaps be said that th 
survival of angelic Christological traditions is stronger here than elsewhere, but th 
judgment is one more of degree rather than of actual substance. 

This concludes this examination of select Jewish Christian traditions on sonship. It i 
clear that not everything has been covered; one can readily think of other areas fc 
consideration such as the birth narratives, the accounts of Jesus’ baptism, the pr< 
Matthaean fulfillment citations, and the Jewish Christian gospels. Indeed, the definition ( 
Jewish Christianity balloons out backwards in time to become equivalent with the entiret 
of earliest Christianity. If one wished to examine some of the earliest material, there als 
would seem to be room for exploration of the Aramaic background of the passio 
narrative. 72 

71 See also the fragment from the “Gospel of the Hebrews" cited by Jerome, Commentary on Isaiah 4 to Isaiah IL1-3: Pactum est autc 
cum ascendisset Dommus de aqua, descendit fons omnis Spiritus sancti, et rcquieuit super eum, et dixit illi: Fili mi, in omnib 
prophetis cxspectabam te, ut uenires, et requiescerem in te Tu es enim requies mea, tu es filius meus primogenitus, qui regnas 
sempitemum. 

72 The fairly standard position that with the exception of the Aramaic cry from the cross, “All the other citations and allusio 
presuppose the Scptuagint text" (Barnabas Lindars, New Testament Apologetic. The Doctrinal Significance of the Old Testament Quotatu 
[Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961], 89), is doubtless incorrect. Howard Clark Kee, “The Function of Scriptural Quotations ai 
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From the chosen Jewish Christian vantage point of the Book ofElchasai and the Circuits of 
Peter, what has been seen would lead one to think that the Jewish Christians did not 
develop completely distinctive concepts regarding the Son of God; rather, they drew on the 
same concepts found elsewhere in early Christianity. When the heresiologists depict 
Jewish Christian Christology as heretical, the basis for their judgment seems to lie in a 
prior decision that the praxis of the Jewish Christians was heretical. 


Allusions in Mark 11 16.” in Jesus und Paulus: Festschrift fur Werner Georg Kummcl zum 70. Gcburtstag, ed. E Earle Ellis und Erich Grafier, 
165 88 (Gottingen: Vandenhocck & Ruprecht, 1975), 171, even overlooked the Aramaic cry to write that “there is a single possible 
allusion to the Targum of Isaiah 53 at Mk 14:58" while asserting that the “other quotations are based on either the traditional 
Hebrew text or on the LXX tradition", Kee’s chart on p 170 apparendy indicates that the source of the cry in Mark 15:34 is the 
Masoretic text. 
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